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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tun following Pages, though obviouſly 
written with — expedition, are the reſult 
of long reflection on the important ſubject. 
The Facts which are ſtated in ſupport of 
the Arguments advanced, are very ſtrong and 

inted; and ſerve to demonſtrate the magni- 
tude of the evil, of which the Public have long 
had ſuch ſerious cauſe to complain. The 
Author has no perſonal reſentment againſt any 
one; he wiſhes only to expoſe that ſyſtem of 
tyranny and oppreſſion over the middle and 
inferior claſſes of the community, which have 
been too long prevalent in the united kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland. But he thinks 
proper to obſerve, that, in avowing his name 
as the advocate of the eommunity, he will nei- 
ther anſwer perſonal attacks on any obſervations 
or facts he has ſtated, nor take notice of any 
anonymous replies. To a manly and generous 
opponent, he will rejoin in as generous a way; 
and if in any thing he has been misinformed, 
he will as liberally acknowledge -it, on fair 
grounds of evidence, or maintain his poſitions, 
if the arguments oppoſed are inſufficient to the 


purpoſe. 


SALISBURY, Auguſt 8, 1800. 
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striking Quotations from the Work. 


« IF one claſs of ſociety is exalted to the groſs injury of the 
reſt, a remedy muſt be applied without delay.” —Page 8. 


cc No ſubſtitute can be found for the want of bread. The 
price of other articles of food uſually advances in I 
to the dearneſs of wheat.” Page 20. 


It is not only probable, but even certain, that many per- 
ſons are at this moment in a ſtate of consVUMPT1ON, from the 
WANT OF BREAD in ſufficient degree, or the compulſory 
alternative of eating barley-bread, and frequently too of very 
bad quality.” Page 31. 


« Unleſs common fame ſhould prove a notorious jilt, a 
dealer in flour, who lives not more than one hundred miles 
from Saliſbury, has burnt his fingers, by withholding from 
market, 2 large ſupply of that article, becauſe his avarice was 
greater oy his prudence, in refuſing to allow a fair price for 
carriage.” Page 34. 


« It is faid that the bakers have been compelled to open 
their bags, to ſupply their ſtocks of flour in hand with freſh 
and wholeſome air.” id. 


4 Acts of Parliament are dead letters, unleſs enforced; and 
never was there a ſeaſon, when it was ſo highly neceſlary to 
enforce them, by ſuing for the penalties incurred in tranſgreſ- 
ſing them. P age 36. 
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Scarcity of Wheat Confidered, Se. 


W 
V HERE 1s THe SCARCITY?” is the 
language now echoed from mouth to mouth, 
and reflected from one end of the kingdom ta 
the other; from the metropolis to the diſtant 
provinces, and from the diſtant provinces to the 
metropolis, | 

We, of this county,* in common with our 
countrymen, may laudably join the POPULAR 
CRY, We of this country in general, have 
abundant cauſe to adopt and proclaim the ge- 
neral ſentiment. Whether we of this city 
have ſo fully felt and experienced the benefit of 
the rapid change, as many others of our neigh- 
bours, is a conſideration which may be treated 
hereafter, if our limits permit, | 

On a topic of ſo important a nature and ten- 
dency, can we remain filent ? Shall we not ad- 
mire the wiſdom of an all- ſufficient controul- 
ing PROVIDENCE, which can bring good out 
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of evil; which can fruſtrate the machinationg 
of the crafty, and bring to nought the artifices 
of the deſigning. Ungrateful ſhall we be for 
his numerous bountiful acts of goodneſs to us, 
heretofore conferred on unworthy and unde- 
ſerving mortals, if we refrain from ejaculating 
the praiſes of him, who hath thus raiſed us from 
darkneſs into a marvellous light. Which way ſo- 
ever we turn our eyes, or in whatever direction 
we lend an ear, the chearing ſounds of the pea- 
ſant's lips declare the joyful ſentiments of his 
heart, and our drooping ſpirits are exhilarated 
and revived with the gratifying relation of the 
welcome contraſt. 

But whilſt we rejoice in the pleafing reverſe, 
which we have ſo rapidly witneſſed; it would 
ſurely be moſt unbecoming, and, with a view 
to the Almighty's providential operations in his 
government of the world, moſt wantonly cri- 
minal, to negle& an enquiry into the NATURAL 
or MORAL CAUSES of the depreſſing calamity. 
Now that we are ſo happily emerging from the 
gloomy abyſs, in which we were nearly over- 
whelmed, ſurely we may and certainly we 
ought to conſider, how far, and in what reſpects, 
we ourſelves, as a community, or as individuals, 
have been inſtrumental in promoting the miſery 
we have felt ſo ſeverely, and in augmenting the 
burdens which have ſo long oppreſſed us. 

When the firſt ejaculation, univerſally burſt- 
ing forth on the gladdening occaſion, has ſub- 
ſided into calm reaſoning and ſober „ 
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the voice of REASON may be heard. In the 
moment of rejoicing, perhaps, it will be over. 
looked; under the apprehenſion of ſcarcity and 
want, it was certainly forgotten. I mean not 
to advance the poſition, that $sUPERFLUITY 
was in any reſpect to be conſidered as a true re- 
preſentation of the national ſituation. I mean 
not to aſſert, that it would not have required 
the moſt rigid economy, to make the quantity 
of wheat hold out to the æra of the preſent 
promiſing harveſt; or, at the utmoſt, ta pro- 
tract the conſumption of the grain in the coun- 
try, independent of any expected foreign ſup- 
plics, to a time when the produce of the coming 


Harveſt could fairly be brought to market, in 


any quantity ſufficient to meet the demand for 
daily conſumption. But the great queſtion is, 
« Was there actually a ſcarcity?” Or, was there 
any real cauſe for the extravagant and oppreſſive 
advances of the price of grain, to the almoſt 
intolerable grievance of all, and to a compara- 
tive ſtarvation of the lower claſſes of the com- 
munity ? It is this ſubje& which merits a very 
ſerious inveſtigation. It is the policy or impo- 
licy of driving to deſperation the bulk of the 

ople, to enrich a few individuals, who may 
— it in their power, becauſe there is not a 
ſuperfluity, to produce all the effects of a real 
famine, which loudly calls for a ſerious en- 
quiry. Can it be conſiſtent with the happi- 
neſs of any well- regulated ſtate, that ſuch evils 
and ſuch miſchiefs ſhould be permitted? 
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That theſe things ought not ſo to be,” will 
not be denied by any, but thoſe who are inte- 
reſted. Neither will theſe perſons attempt or 
dare to avow them directly, but under the ſpe- 
cious cover of ſome other delufive miſ-applica- 
tion of a general principle, the propriety of 
which will not be diſputed. It is admitted, 
that in all commerce, DEALERS HAVE A 
RIGHT to procure · the beſt price they can for 
the articles they deal in. But what then? 
Have they a right to uſe the ſiniſter means, of 
creating falſe alarms, of diffuſing and ſpreading 
ideas of ſcarcity, of propagating and inculcating 
principles, inconſiſtent with the welfare and 
exiſtence of the community ? What are the 
hws againſt combinations of every deſcription, 
but ſo many checks on the miſ-application of the 
general principle, admitted on one hand, and 
aſſerted and contended for on the other ? What 
are the laws againſt foreſtalling, engroſſing, and 
regrating, but ſo many reſtraints upon the miſ- 
chievous conſequences of that licentious liberty 
in commercial matters, which this general prin- 
Ciple ſeems to admit? Has not the neceſſity of 
theſe been occaſioned, by the very ſiniſter arts 
in other concerns, of which there is fo juſt 
cauſe of complaint on this ſubject? But regu- 
tations have been adopted, according to the ne- 
ceſſity of the caſe, in other reſpects; and, until 
they are equally adopted in this, a repetition of 
the evils we have ſo recently eſcaped from, will 
be a natural conſequence of any unpropitious 

ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon or unfavourable harveſt. It is the duty 


of the legiſlature to enable the executive go- 
vernment to prevent this. It is the duty of 
every individual, in his public or his private 
capacity, to promote a regulation, which will 
have a better tendency to ſecure the peace of 
ſociety and the welfare of the community, than 
any ſupport which the civil power can derive 
from the aſſiſtance of the military, in the ſeaſon 
of general preſſure and calamity. 

What the NECESSARY REGULATIONS upon 
this ſubje& may be, ſhall hereafter be ſubmit- 
ted. But it may be aſked, if there is ſuch a 
neceſſity, ** Is there not a cauſe?” There is; 
and that an obvious one. That general relaxa- 
tion of morals, which has ſubverted kingdoms, 
and convulſed empires to the very centre, which 
has gained a too fatal aſcendancy in this nation, 
and endangered the very exiſtence of our ad- 
mired conſtitution, ſufficiently accounts for it, 
It has pervaded, more or leſs, all ranks of peo- 
os and ſociety has been diſturbed and un- 

inged in almoſt every branch, by the propa- 
gation of principles and the tendency of prac- 


tices, ſo generally prevalent and fo alarmingly 
ſucceſsful. | 


Out of the ſerious calamity, with which we 
were chaſtiſed for our immorality and profane- 
neſs in the early part of the year 1796, ſome 
meaſures were taken which promiſed to pro- 
duce conſiderable advantages to the community. 
The Corn InspeECToRs Bill was of this de- 
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ſcription. It enjoins that, under ſevere penal- 
ties, all corn ſold in the different markets ſhall 
be reported, with the ſeveral prices and quan- 
tities, to the inſpector, for general information. 
But, except in one ſolitary inſtance in the neigh- 
bouring county of Hants, where a perſon of- 
fending in direct violation of this ſtatute was 
proſecuted to conviction, there is too much 
reaſon to believe it is very imperfectly obſerved. 
In a very recent inſtance it has been well known, 
that the return of the prices of wheat was from 


twenty-five to thirty-one pounds a load, when 


wheat was actually ſold at twenty-two pounds 
a load, under circumſtances which muſt long 
make an impreſſion on the memory of the per- 
ſons acquainted with the tranſaction. No blame 
is hereby meant to attach to the inſpector. He 
could only report what was returned to him. 
But there was blame ſomewhere, and the pe- 
nalty, if ſued for, or in a ſummary way, laid 
before the magiſtrates, was no doubt recover- 
able. 
It is not pretended, that this occurrence was 
a PUBLIC tranſaction in the OPEN MARKET. 
It is not underſtood that, under ſuch a view of 
the caſe, the letter of the law in the ſtatute al- 
luded to was infringed. But is not the letter 
of the law in other reſpects continually violated 
in our market in particular, and no doubt in 
many others? Are not the moſt conſiderable 
urchaſes and ſales contracted in the reſpective 


inns and houſes of accommodation? Are not 
| theſe 
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theſe bargains conſidered as a continuation of 
the market, though adjourned to theſe different 

laces for convenience, or to be leſs interrupted? 

f any validity is to be allowed to charters or 
other authorities by which markets are at all 
held, all buſineſs ought to be tranſacted in the 
public forum. An inſtance of this occurred at 
our late aſſizes, when a verdi& was obtained by 


the corporation of Marlborough againſt a re- 


fractory and obſtinate butcher, who perſiſted in 
ſelling meat in his ſhop on the market day, in 
defiance of the charter, which requires him to 
carry it to the public market. It is a caſe in 
point ; and the inference cannot be miſtaken. 

By theſe and the like IRREGULAR PRAC- 
TICEs, the public are precluded from the ad- 
vantages of a fair and open market, and a few 
individuals are ſuffered to preſcribe the terms 
on which that public ſhall be nouriſhed and 
ſupported. The unreaſonable and extravagant 
demand of the farmer, in ſeaſons when abun- 
dance and ſuperfluity are not manifeſt, is ſub- 
mitted to by the miller or baker, without any 
means of inveſtigating the propriety and rea- 
ſonableneſs of the demand; and the commu- 
nity are compelled to ſubmit to the advance, 
which the latter muſt conſequently make upon 
the conſumer, without having any remedy. It 
is an increaſing evil, and, without legiſlative 
interference, which ſhall ſomewhere veſt an ef- 
fective controul, will be productive of irre- 
trievable calamities. 
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80 long as INTERESTED MEN will diſcard 
all morality and ſenſe of duty, which their 
ſtation in ſociety impoſes upon them, little 
hope is to be entertained of the ſucceſs of mo- 
ralizing. However ſuch men may make a ſhew 
of religion, whether from cuſtom or for the 
fake of example, it may be pronounced that 
they will be inattentive to“ the voice of the 
* charmer, charm he never ſo wiſely.” What 
follows I wiſh not to repeat upon this occaſion, 
I wiſh not to be charged with making a dry 
lecture in divinity, when I am profeſſing to 
diſcuſs a great and extenſive political ſubject. 
We have ſeen and heard of perſons, profeſſing 
to have a very great and affecting ſympathy for 
the afflictions and diſtreſſes of the poor, em- 

loying themſelves in adding to thoſe diſtreſſes 
by exertions immediately calculated to enhance 
the markets, already beyond the reach of even 
the middle claſſes of the community. If, there- 
fore, intereſt is ſo extremely prevalent, that any 
one claſs of ſociety is exalted to the groſs injury 
of the reſt, a remedy muſt be applied without 
delay, to e the operation of ſo pernicious 
a principle; pernicious in its effects, though, 
within reaſonable limits, laudable in its motive. 

I know it has been ſaid, that the LAN DBD 
INTEREST muſt be ſupported and maintained; 
and conſequently that noblemen and gentlemen 
will be extremely jealous of every meaſure which 
tends to limit the progreſs of that intereſt. At 
preſent, it will be unneceſſary to ſay _ __ 

ave 
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I have already advanced; for if, in a well- regu - 
lated ſtate, every branch of the community is 
equally entitled to attention, no ſingle intereſt 
can ſafely be permitted to predominate to the 
injury of the reſt. But this ſubject may pro- 
bably be reſumed hereafter. 

The more immediate cauſes, which lead to 
an advance of markets are now more imme- 
diately to be conſidered. And amongſt the 
firſt of theſe may be deemed, the evil of LARGE 
FARMS. 

That certain benefits may accrue from LARGE 
FARMS to the community, I am moſt ready to 
admit. The ſypply of the ſummer markets 
chiefly depends upon them. If there were no 
large farms, the conſequence probably would 
be, a great influx into the markets in the 
autumn and winter, and a depreſſion of price, 
and for the reſt of the year the ſupplies would 
be very partial and precarious. The holders of 
large farms alſo will tell us, in addition to this, 
though naturally emanating from it, that in 
ſeaſons leſs abundant, or even deficient, the 
public are moſt highly indebted to them for 
procuring it, to prevent abſolute want and 

amine. Theſe are ſpecious aſſertions. Let us 
examine, then, how they ſtand in fact. 

When all Farms were s MALT, or at leaſt 
comparatively ſo with reſpect to the preſent 
enlarged ſyſtem, the farmers brought large 
quantities for ſale, and frequently diſpoſed of 
them at reduced prices, within four, five, of 
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ſix months after harveſt. The monopoliſt, 
perhaps, availed himſelf of ſuch an advantage, 
eſpecially if he could command a ſum of money 
for that purpoſe; and ſometimes made fifty or 
more per cent. by ſelling it again in fummer at 
an advanced price. Of this evil the public in 
time were aware, and the legiſlature, with the 
view to a remedy, made laws to prevent mono- 
polies, which produced to the adventurers ſuch 
an immenſe profit. But this claſs of people, 
in the times I am alluding to, were compara- 
tively moderate and conſcientious men. If they 
could make twenty per cent. by this traffic, 
their gains were confidered as fully ſatisfactory, 
and equivalent to the riſk ; but if they made 
thirty or forty per cent. they felt an unuſual and 
unbounded conſolation, as being in the high 
road to fortune. If, poſſibly, as I have ob- 
ſerved, they at any time made fifty per cent. by 
this commerce, it was a matter almoſt incre- 
dible, and ſuch as they could ſcarcely again 

hope to experience. 
fo compariſon, therefore, with the wseaLTHY 
and oPULENT FARMERS, who have ſucceeded 
to the claſs of people proſcribed by the laws, 
for profiting in this manner by the wants of 
the ſmall tenants, theſe monopolizers were very 
modeſt men. In a more diſtinguiſhed degree 
the preſent race of farmers in general, have 
adopted the principle of monopoly. By a com- 
munication of opinions, and a certain know- 
ledge that the country does not poſſeſs much 
more 
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more than a ſufficiency, they can always alarm 
the public mind, and produce every effect of an 
actual ſcarcity. If a moderate advance would 
ſatisfy them, the public would contentedly ſub- 
mit to it; but when it is puſhed forward to 
the extravagant rate of three, and even four 
times the price of a fair and juſt value, and no 
bounds are ſet to their avarice, the bulk of the 
community muſt feel the oppreſſion, and will 
either ſink under the weight and burden, or deſ- 
perately reſolve to infringe the public peace by 
tranſgreſſing the laws of ſociety. 

To an undue attention to the intereſts of the 
landed property of this kingdom, as one at leaſt 
of the cauſes, theſe GROWING EVILS may cer- 
tainly be attributed. In promoting this in- 
tereſt, large farms have ſucceeded to ſmaller 
ones. By this accumulation of farms, a mono- 
poly, however prejudicial to the general benefit 
of the community, has been unexpectedly cre- 
ated. The name and mode have been changed; 
but the evil has been continued and augmented. 
It is an evil, pregnant with the moſt alarming 
conſequences, of which the bare reflection 18 
enough to chill the briſkeſt blood. 

Accuſed as I ſhall be of endeavouring to un- 
dermine the LANDED INTEREST of this king- 
dom, I know that the diſcuſſion of this ſubject, 
will probably occaſion ſome alarm. But it is 
reaſon, and not the paſſions of men, which ought 
to be our guide in this important matter. I 


have ſaid this intereſt ought not to be ” 
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far ſtretched as to endanger the peace and exiſ- 
tence of ſociety ; and yet it will be admitted, 
that one claſs of the community May in fact 
be ſupported to the prejudice and injury of the 
reſt. But this has long predominated. The 
fact is of public notoriety. At the ſhort diſ- 
tance of FouR years only, this country has been 
twice viſited with the affliction of real or pre- 
tended ſcarcity. It is in every one's recollec- 
tion. Speculation, and a withholding the very 
means of life from the public, were practiſed to 
a very conſiderable extent on the former occa- 
fion. In the late oppreſſive ſeaſon, the recent 
change of the markets has proved that the ſame 
n ſpirit and practice have been exer- 
cied. 

In addition to what I have admitted reſpe&- 
ing large farms, it may be ſaid that theſe are 
cultivated with a LEss proportion of HoRsEs 
or other cattle, where oxen are uſed in teams. 
Perhaps this alſo may be true in ſome degree. 
Yet it merits conſideration, whether the public 
is benefited by this ſuppoſed reduction of the 
number of horſes, and the preſent conſumption 
of the hay and corn neceſſary to maintain them. 
I think not; and for the reaſons which ſhall 
preſently be adduced. 

Io form an eſtimate of this branch of the 
ſubject, we muſt view the large farmer's opera- 
tions at SEED-TIME and at HARVEST, From 


thoſe two important periods, conſidered in fa- 
vourable and unfavourable ſeaſons, our judg- 


ment 
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ment muſt be determined. It is from theſe that 
a ſerious draw-back muſt be made, in eſtimating 
the advantage of large farms to the community, 
In a favourable ſeaſon, when it is all ſun-ſhine 
and no ſtorms, the difference will not perhaps 
ſo immediately appear; yet even here, I you 
ſume, the advantage muſt lie on the fide of the 
leſſer farmer. At ſeed-time he will avail him- 
ſelf of the propereſt ſeaſon, or of an occaſionally 
defirable turn of weather, to depoſit his grain. 
Inftead of being engaged in this buſineſs for 
near three months, as the large farmer is, one- 
half or one-third of the time will be ſufficient 
for his purpoſe. In a ſeaſon generally favour- 
able, he will therefore ſelect that which is moſt 
ſo; whilft the large farmer has no choice, but 
is compelled to go on, from beginning to end, 
at all hazards. 

But in an unpropitious ſeaſon, how ſtands 
the compariſon between them? The SMALLER 
FARMER then has ſo manifeſt an advantage, 
that ſelf-intereſt and partiality alone could have 
any weight to prevent conviction of mind. At 
ſeed-time, it will be very ſurpriſing, if one 
month of moderate weather ſhall not be had to 
meet the wiſhes, and, to ſerve the purpoſes, of 
the ſmaller farmer; whilſt the other is obliged, 
if poſſible, to go on, and to perſevere, at all 
events, in ſowing his land in ſuch cold, wet, 
and unfavourable ſeaſons, as naturally lead to 
an expectation of the ſeed's periſhing. 2 
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then, certainly it muſt be allowed, that the 
lefler farmer has abundantly the advantage. 

Let us next ſee how it ſtands at HARVEST. 
I am not now conſidering in what manner it 
operates on the hay-harveſt, though there are 
many caſes in which the obſervations would al- 
moſt equally apply. I ſhall confine myſelf en- 
tirely to the wHEAT and LENT crops, as th 
are called. In a good ſeaſon, it is admitted, that 
little or no advantage ariſes to the ſmaller 
farmer, When each have time abundant for 
their purpoſes, no inconvenience can ariſe to 
the holders of large farms. No cauſe for dif- 
ference of opinion here ſubſiſts. 

In a leſs favourable ſeaſon, or one that is very 
unfavourable, how ſtands the compariſon ? Is 
it not evidently in favour of the sMALL FAR- 
MER ? No, ſays the other; if he has only one- 
fourth of the quantity of ground, he cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have more than one-third of the 
number of horſes, and as theſe will not be fed 
ſo well, they will not do more work than the 
others, with a fewer number in proportion to 
the extent of the farms. But fair and ſoftly. 
Is there no other argument to be thrown into the 
ſcale ? There is; and it is ſuch an argument, 
as, in the ſeaſons I am ſuppoſing, is armed with 
additional weight. The ſmall farmer's lands 
lay within half a mile, probably, of his home; 
many of them perhaps within half the diſtance: 
His average diſtance, then, will be only one- 
fourth of a mile. In an unfavourable * 
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when generally ſome favourable intervals are 
met with, the little farmer, from his vicinity to 
his grain, will, in a ſhort time, ſecure a large 
proportion of his crop, when thoſe intervals 
occur; and his chances for ſucceſs are compa- 
ratively very ſuperior to thoſe of the other. 
But we muſt eſtimate the diſtance alſo of the 
large farmer's grounds, which often lie two or 
three miles from his barton or farm; and ſup- 
poſing the former, his average diſtance will be 
one mile, which is four times as much as the 
other. And admitting that the barton is in 
ſome degree central, and that one-fourth of 
ſuch average diſtance may be deducted, ſtill it 
is obvious that the large farmer's grain muſt 
lie at about three times the diſtance from home, 
and that an incalculable advantage to the ſmall 
farmer, and to the community, is derived in an 
unſettled ſeaſon of weather in harveſt. The lat- 
ter probably will ſecure all his grain well; the 
former will as probably have a great proportion 
ſpoiled or very much injured, ſo as to be leſs 

valuable or uſeful to himſelf or the public. 
There is yet another advantage to the com- 
munity from SMALL FARMs. They are uſu- 
ally better manured and better cultivated. Every 
part is within the reach of dung or compoſt, 
which the diſtant parts of large farms are 
wholly excluded from participating. If a few 
more horſes are kept, this additional conſump- 
tion of food muſt be doubly procured by the 
improved ſtate of the crops from the cauſes juſt 
men- 
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mentioned. The advantage is indeed inealcu- 
lable. For the proportional increaſed. quantity 
of food produced by theſe means, would be 
ſuch as, on future occaſions, to meet the in- 
creaſed demand occafioned by an increaſed popu- 
lation, without riſk or danger of any real or 
fictitious future ſcarcity, generally underſtood. 
In proportion alſo to the ſhort diſtance of la- 
bour on the farms, eſpecially in the time of 
harveſt, the maintenance of horſes would be 
more frugal, and leſs injury be ſuſtained by 

them in their ordinary occupations. | 
Theſe arguments it may be obſerved, are 
more peculiarly calculated for 1NcLosED PA- 
RISHES and HAMLETS, or other incloſed farms, 
however relatively fituated in other reſpects. 
But ſuppoſing this wholly inapplicable to farms 
in open fields, which I do not fully admit, 
though they are partially applicable only to ſuch 
farms ; as a great proportion of the kingdom is 
now laid out in ſeveralty, by virtue of local acts 
of incloſure, to ſuch they muſt doubtleſs be un- 
derſtood fully to extend. By the proprietors 
of eſtates, under theſe circumſtances, they are 
therefore peculiarly entitled to attention. In 
the diſpoſition of farms, by virtue of any future 

acts, their own intereſt (as will be ſhewn 
ſently) and that of the public will be eſſentially 
concerned, in favour of lefler farms. And the 
ſame reaſons muſt be equally manifeſt in all other 
caſes, where there arc incloſures of more than 
twenty 
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twenty-one years exiſtence, for applying the 
ſame remedy in granting future leaſes. 

Any thing which I have hitherto advanced, 
no way militates againſt the propriety of culti- 
vating WASTE LANDS. If our population is 
increaſed, every fair means ſhould be 2 
to augment the ſupply in proportion, ſo as fully 
to keep pace with it. In the modes of culti- 
vation alſo, and their permanent effects upon 
the ſoil, it ſhould be well conſidered what 
practices will produce the greateſt quantity, I 
do not barely ſay, of food, but of nouriſhment, 
for the benefit of man. For it is not barely 
by the bulk, but by the ſolidity and conſiſtence, 
of our food, that its nutritive properties are to 
be eſtimated. It is certain that, by labour and 
induſtry, united with the judicious and plen- 
tiful aſſiſtance of manures and compoſts, garden 
grounds produce an aſtoniſhing ſupply from 
ſpaces comparatively of very ſmall extent; and 
* this conſideration alſo it is manifeſt, that 
ſmall farms will always be productive, in con- 
ſequence of their higher ſtate of cultivation, of 
greater ſupplies for the ſupport of the commu. 
nity. To a certain pitch of improvement, all 
foils may doubtleſs be brought; and it is 
every man's duty and intereſt, as population ad- 
vances, to contribute his endeavours to reach 
that criterion. But large and unwieldy farms, 
as I have abundantly demonſtrated, can never 
attain to it; and in vain will agricultural ſo- 
cieties, though highly laudable and meritorious, 
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propoſe meaſures and confer premiums, with a 
view to ſuch pitch of improvement, unleſs the 
neceſſary ſpirit can be more generally diffuſed, 
and more generally adopted, by reverting to 
the cuſtom of ſmaller farms. On large farms 
they can only be adopted very partially, if at 
all ; on ſmall farms, of one-third or one-fourth 
of the ſize, and in ſome caſes leſs, the advan- 
tages are much more probable. If we really 
want an additional ſupply of nouriſhing food ; 
it muſt be ridiculous and abſurd to reject the 
meaſures which alone can produce that ſupply. 
It ſeems, then, that the PRICE of corn, in 
the moſt unfavourable ſeaſons, ought never to 
exceed a certain proportion, beyond the regular 
and uſual rate of a plentiful ſeaſon. In this 
reſpect the legiſlature appears to have fixed a 
good criterion, in ſtating the ultimatum or 
maximum of the bounty on importation, As 
this is about double the ordinary value of 
wheat, it ſurely affords an abundant compenſa- 
tion to the farmer in ſeaſons leſs abundant or 
leſs propitious. All markets ſhould be ſo re- 
gulated, that this price ſhould never exceed four 
| youre five ſhillings per quarter for good mar- 
etable wheat, in the deareſt ſeaſons, and con- 
ſequently that the price of bread ſhould never 
exceed ſuch a price as this rate would fairly 
juſtify, Even that was conſidered as enormous 
in 1796, though in 1800 it has ſo far exceeded 
this ſtandard. Within this limit of ſpeculation, 
which would till be allowed, for the operation 
of 
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the markets, the line of commerce might ſtill 
take its courſe; and beyond that certainty no 
conſiderations whatever ſhould be allowed to 
enhance the value. 

Conſidering the article of wHEAT as a ſtaple 
commodity, which ſurely it ought to be deemed, 
the reaſons of ſuch limitation muſt be obvious. 
Bread is an indiſpenſible article of life. The 
community muſt be daily ſupplied with it. 
The conſumption is certain and unavoidable. 
It is admitted, that the middle and ſuperior 
claſſes of the people, even with the moſt rigid 
cconomy, cannot conſume leſs individually 
than a quarter-peck, or half a gallon loaf a 
week. The reſolutions of the legiflature, and 
of others throughout the kingdom, after their 
example, ſufficiently prove it. To this ſhould 
be added one-third more, that proviſion may be 
made for the additional ſupport of the poorer 
claſſes, who have frequently little elſe where- 
with to maintain and feed themſelves and theic 
children. In the late ſevere ſeaſon, when ve- 
getables were ſcarce and dear, when butchers” 
meat as well as bread was at nearly three times 
an uſual price, and far beyond the reach of the 
poor in the ſmalleſt portions, and when every 
article of food was advanced to an enormous 
pitch, this was manifeſt; and, when to this, a 
great deficiency of a quantity of bread ſufficient 
for their exiſtence is conſidered, is it poſſible to 
conceive a condition more wretched ? 
Without clothes, if the price is — 
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the lower claſſes of the community may better 
diſpenſe. If they cannot obtain decent and 
creditable apparel, they may wear CLOTHES 
that are leſs becoming and ſuitable to their con- 
dition. They may hope to look forward to 
better and more abundant ſeaſons, when plenty 
and cheapneſs ſhall enable them, by their honeſt 
induſtry, to recover from this temporary de- 
preſſion of character and fituation. But how 
can they compound for the want of bread? No 
ſubſtitute can be found for that. If the con- 
ſumption could be leſſened by the uſe of rice 
or other food, the price of thoſe articles uſually 
advances in proportion to the dearneſs of wheat. 
And if the poor man could get money for 
ſuch a oak, which he ſeldom can; if his 
wife is as notable for her domeſtic ceconomy 
and good management, as ſhe but too fre- 
quently is for the contrary; yet, with a nume- 
rous family of children crying around her for 
bread, and without the means of procuring it, 
her active and intelligent mind (if we can ſup- 
poſe ſuch a rare avis to exiſt) will be depreſſed 
and overwhelmed with the gloomy proſpect, 
and ſcarcely will ſhe be able, after all, to com- 
bat the difficulties which muſt be encountered. 
If, then, the comforts of the labouring part 
of the community are or ought to be the ob- 
jets of LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENCE and 
regulation, this is a ſubject which requires and 
demands the fulleſt attention. If the ſtrength 
and ſtability of government depend upon the 
bulk 
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the government to provide for the conveniences 
and neceffities of that populace, according to 
their relative ſituations in ſociety. Whatever, 
therefore, in ſociety is eſſential to its exiſtence, 
muſt be maintained, if in the ordinary courſe of 
commercial concerns it cannot be procured, by 
parliamentary or other tantamount regulation and 
authority. But, in the courſe of Five ſeaſons, 
we have had two ſtriking inſtances that in the 
common order of things this could not be pro- 
cured ; and the neceſſity of regulation, except- 
ing thoſe who are intereſted or obſtinately dead 
to conviction, can be no longer problematical, 
to prevent a recurrence of a ſimilar calamity. 
From experience, the beſt criterion of the im- 
portance of interference, we are taught a leſſon 
which our political rulers will do well, as a 
duty they owe to the public, ſeriouſly to con- 
template and conſider. 

I know it has been faid, that legiſlative inter- 
ference has uſually been productive of MORE 
INJURY than BENEFIT to the public, in ſeaſons 
where plenty is not a prominent characteriſtic, 
I know it has been ſaid, that ſuch an interference 
1s an infringement of the liberties of the 
ple of this country. The popularity of the 
ſubject has frequently ſerved to procure converts 
to the meaſure of oppoſition againſt ſuch inter- 
ference ; but perhaps, with no great pretenſions 


to the character of conviction, as it relates to 
this peculiar ſubject. Now that we are. emer- 
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ging from the calamities with which we have 
been depreſſed, and whilſt thoſe calamities con- 
tinue freſh in the memory, will be the proper 
ſeaſon for diſcuſſing this great political ſub- 
jet; and forming by a legiſlative act ſome 
grand ſcheme of regulation for the future be- 
nefit of the public. In ſeaſons leſs auſpicious 
than the preſent plentiful and abundant produce 
of the country, vouchſafed to us by the bounty 
of Providence; the operation of ſuch regula- 
tions will be fully manifeſt, and a repetition of 
the calamities we have felt ſo ſeverely will be 
counteracted and prevented. A diſcuſſion of 
this ſubje& may be ſafely truſted in the ſeaſon 
of plenty; and a diſpaſſionate examination of 
this topic ventured on without danger of en- 
hancing the markets. It is to the United Par- 
liament of theſe kingdoms that we ſhall have 
to look forward, for the benefits of this great 
national and general regulation. 

If the calculation be juſt which ſtates an 
AVERAGE DEFICIENCY of wheat, for the ave- 
rage conſumption, to be eighty thouſand loads, 
it ſeems that, on a medium of half a gallon for 
each individual per week, the population does 
not much exceed ninety-two thouſand perſons, 
for which the produce of grain does not pro- 
vide; but if, in allowing an additional quantity, 
as before ſtated, to the labouring poor, this in- 
dividual conſumption is to be increaſed, then 
perhaps it may be ſufficient to conſider about 
ſeventy thouſand perſons as the exceſs of popu- 
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lation, or about one in one hundred and thirteen, 
on a ſuppoſition of eight millions of inhabitants 


in England alone. But on an average produce 


of three quarters of wheat on an acre, one peck 
more on an acre would make an additional in- 
creaſe of about one to ninety-fix, and conſe- 
quently be more than adequate to the demand. 
And this, ſurely, muſt be conſidered as a very 
moderate increaſed produce of FoUR or FIVE 
SMALL FARMS, inſtead of ONE LARGE FARM, 
from that increaſed pitch of cultivation which 
thoſe leſſer farms will naturally attain to. If 
it is admitted to hold good in one caſe, it cer- 
tainly cannot be denied as a general effect. To 
accomplith this, therefore, is all which is neceſ- 
ſary; and if this ſhall be accompliſhed, by 
whatever means, all fears of future ſcarcity in 

this reſpect muſt vaniſh. 8 
But this ſyſtem is not to be produced in a day 
or a year. The EVIL of LARGE FARMS has 
been introduced gradually, and that ſyſtem muſt 
be reverſed gradually. Other remedies, there- 
fore, muſt be reſorted to. If the great farmers 
cannot be compelled to increaſe the produce, or 
to ſupply the markets regularly, at reaſonable 
prices; a competition muſt be created, and a 
controul lodged, to counteract the miſchiefs re- 
ſulting from monopoly. A legiſlative a& ſhould 
inveſt the Privy Council with a power of im- 
porting grain, on any eſtimated deficiency; and 
that eſtimate to be taken in every pariſh, by 
perſons properly deputed, and under proper re- 
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ſtrictions, to be aſcertained on oath, on a pro- 
portionate ſhare of the produce of each farm. 
In every inſtance, the farmer is to be paid a fair 
market price for ſuch ſhare as may be taken, 
according to its produce, within a reaſonable 
time to be ſpecified. Returns, in proportion 
to the quantity taken, might be tranſmitted to 
government on a certain day in every month, 
under penalties to enſure the compliance ; and 
the documents, thus tranſmitted, ſhould be ad- 
mitted as authority ſufficient, under ſuch an act, 
to empower the Privy Council to proceed as 
above ſtated. Theſe checks would enſure to 
the community a certain ſupply of grain at a 
reaſonable price. If the farmer is allowed, by 
a general law, to export his grain, when the 
markets are below a moderate price; the com- 
munity havę a right to expect another general 
law, whoſe operations ſhall have the contrary 
effect of limiting the price within moderate 
terms. I have no ſcruple in aſſerting, on the 
principle of common ſenſe, as well as of com- 
mon policy, that the public are juſtified in re- 
quiring this preventive remedy. The landed 
intereſt has been ſupported by the former; the 
public intereſt has a right to be preſerved by 
the latter. 

But it ſeems to be a problematical notion, 
that the HIGH PRICE of grain is a BENEFIT 
to the proprietor of lands, who is not an occu- 
pier. I confeſs myſelf to be extremely ſcepti- 
cal on this point. If every neceſſary of life is 
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advanced to him, as a conſumer, does he not, 
in common with people of inferior ſtations, 
equally feel the preſſure ? His tenants, perhaps, 
have long leaſes; and, by feeling themſelves 
completely independent, have as little regard»to 
their landlord as any other country gentleman. 
Beyond the obſervance of common civility, 
they are a race of men on a level with their ſu- 
periors. Can the landlord have a fowl, a duck, 
or a gooſe at a cheaper rate than his neighbours? 
Can he, indeed, have them at all, except through 
the medium of the higler and the poulterer ? 
Is he not compelled to pay two or three profits 
to as many different middle men, before. even 
theſe things, heretofore of very inferior conſi- 
deration, can reach his table? The farmer him- 
ſelf will tell you that he juſt raiſes enough for 
his own table; that he never ſends any to mar- 
ket; and the reaſon is, that, the poulterer has 
purchaſed them at a ſtipulated price, and on 
certain days of the week regularly calls at the 
barton to take and receive them for the ſupply 
of the markets. Hence the unprecedented and 
extravagant price, which they have for ſome 
time paſt attained to; and hence the partial 
ſupplies, through the monopoly of farms, to 
which thoſe markets are ſubject. This con- 
cluſion is the reſult of common ſenſe. 
Perſons of LIMITED INCOME are among 
thoſe who feel the preſſure moſt ſeverely. Be- 
ſides the taxes to which they are ſubject, of 
which no idea could be formed twenty or thirty 
years 
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years paſt, are they not more than doubly taxed 
in the neceſſaries of life? And if, with ſuch a 
drawback on income, they are ſubject to theſe 

reſſures of the times, abſolute poverty or ab- 
ject ſervility muſt be the lot of many of thoſe 
who have heretofore lived in a ſtate of comfort- 
able independence. Another claſs of people, 
therefore, have juſt cauſe of complaint, that 
one branch of the community is ſupported at 
the expence of the reſt. By purſuing the ſame 
mode of inveſtigation through the different 
claſſes of ſociety, the ſame conſequences will 
be produced, and the ſame inferences naturally 
follow from the premiſes advanced. 

The neceſſity of aBs0LUTE MEASURES be- 
ing manifeſt, to compel that moral rectitude 
and honeſty which the virtue and integrity of 
individuals is too feeble to effect; perhaps little 
more 1s wanted to convince any unprejudiced, 
or unintereſted perſon, that a regulation b 
parliamentary authority is indiſpenſible. But 
it is not on argument and reaſoning only, that 
theſe inferences are drawn. There are other 
facts, of ſufficient notoriety, beſides that of the 
intolerable price of grain, which may be ad- 
duced as auxiliaries. When Lord Darnley, with 
a truly generous and patriotic magnanimity, 
dared to advance in the Houſe of Peers that the 
ſcarcity was a fiction, the little attention paid to 
his aſſertions, though he declared himſelf ready 
to ſupport them by evidence at the bar of the 
houſe, muſt be in the recollection of moſt of 
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my readers. His alluſion to the reſpectable au- 
thorities of Mr. Webb and Mr. Davis, and the 
readineſs of thoſe gentlemen, upon the moſt 
convincing and ſatisfactory knowledge, to cor- 
roborate his Lordſhip's ſtatement, is a con- 
vincing demonſtration that the public benefit 
has long been ſacrificed to private and individual 
intereſt and advantage. To truth, it is noto- 
rious, the farmers in general have long been 
ſtrangers. There is ſcarce a village in which 
any conſiderable farmer reſides, who has not 
poſſeſſed a large portion of grain, abundantly 
ſufficient to enſure regular ſupplies to the 
public market. I have been informed, and the 
ſtory is extremely credible, and I believe true, 
that a certain farmer, not twenty miles from the 
borough of Downton, of whom enquiry of the 
ſtate of the quantity of wheat was made, with 
uliar and diſtinguiſhed REGARD To TRUTH 
declared four or five months ago, that he had 
not above ten or eleven loads ; and yet he has 
fince continued regularly to ſupply the markets, 
at reaſonable intervals, and at this moment poſ- 
ſeſſes at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen loads on a very 
moderate eſtimation. This is produced as one 
inſtance to determine, whether it demonſtrates 
the ſcarcity which has been pretended. Is it 
not well known alſo, that to the northward of 
the Devizes, after this alarm of ſcarcity had 
been ſtudiouſly propagated, to enhance the mar- 
kets, as great a quantity of ricks were remaining, 
as is uſual at the ſame ſeaſon in more plentiful 
years ? 
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years? The late extraordinary influx of loaded 
waggons into that market, is a proof that the 
alarm was unfounded, and an iniquitous project 
to oppreſs the community. I forbear to men- 
tion many other inſtances of large ſtocks of 
wheat, in proportion to the advanced period of 
the ſeaſon, at different times, in the poſſeſſion 
of individuals, at no great diſtance from the city 
of Saliſbury. To theſe I may add the recent 
accounts from Oxfordſhire, which ſtate that 
there is six months conſumption in that county, 
and in many others ſufficient to hold out till 
Chriſtmas. An account has been alſo publiſhed 
from New Alresford, in Hants, the whole of 


which is ſo extremely in point, that I ſhall 
tranſcribe it at large: 


«« The following ſtatement of the prices and 
quantities of wheat at our market for the four 
laſt market-days, may afford matter of reflection 
to thoſe who are in the habit of inveſtigating 
the ſubject. It will doubtleſs appear curious, 
that on the tenth ult. wheat was apparently ſo 
ſcarce that it was difficult to procure it at forty- 
two pounds a load; and on the thirty-firſt, 
there was ſo viſible a plenty, that the ers 
were eager to ſupply us even at ſo low a price 
as eighteen pounds. The price of bread is ſub- 
joined: it does not appear to have declined in 
equal proportion with that of wheat ; but per- 
_ it may be faid that the bakers cannot 

ord to loſe on their ſtock in hand: 
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& . d. 
July 10, from 32 to 42 per load; Bread 3 1 per gallon, 
175 32 to 38 Ditto 2 11 
24, 22 to 30 Ditto 2 
31, 18 to 24 Not known till to-morrow ; 


for as our Magiſtrates do not ſet the Aſſize of Bread, the 
Millers and Bakers have what they pleaſe for it ; but ſuppoſe 
it will be 28. 1d. 


July 10, but few ſamples at market. 
17, upwards of thirty loads at market. 
24, more than fifty. 
31, Any quantity that was wanted. 


Our wheat harveſt is begun, and the corn of 
every kind is more abundant than has been 
known for many years.” | 


And is the queſtion to be forgotten, which 
was lately put to a farmer in the market of 
Saliſbury, when he had the couRAOGE to pitch 
a ſack of wheat for ſale, Who had bribed him 
* to that action?“ Nothing, ſurely can more 
clearly demonſtrate the ſyſtematic plan of plun- 
der which has been adopted. 

Some of the EviLs, which this conduct na- 
turally occaſions, have been mentioned ; but 
there are OTHERS that ſtill remain to be noticed. 
I have glanced only on the effects it will have 
on the proprietors of lands. That ſubje& will 
admit of a fuller diſcuſſion, and may fairly be 
reſumed. It muſt obviouſly occaſion the ad- 
vance of rents, on the renewal of leaſes; which 
the ſame holders will either accord with, or quit 
them, under apprehenſion that in future they 
may be leſs ſucceſsful in their manœuvres, to be 
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managed by younger adventurers. If the for- 
mer, the meaſures heretofore ſo ſucceſsfully 

ractiſed will be reſorted to, whenever practi- 
cable. If the latter, perhaps from a conviction 
that the ſame bubble ſhall not again be played 
off upon the public, the moderate ſtate of the 
markets, will be inſufficient to ſupport the high 
rent and taxes, and ruin muſt enſue. Landlords 
will thus be injured, the land impoveriſhed, 
loſſes from inſolvent tenants, general injury to 
trade, and univerſal convulſion among the landed 
intereſt, muſt be the effects of ſo impolitic a 
ſyſtem. 

But another evil ſeems to ariſe out of that I 
have juſt mentioned. If the land is impove- 
riſhed, and the NEW RACE of TENANTS ruined, 
where will then be our boaſted agricultural im- 
provements? Where will be the ſupplies to 
meet the increaſed population, to which, it is 
admitted, the preſent produce of the kingdom 
is unequal? The ſyſtem will be totally deranged 
by the meaſures unavoidably reſulting from this 
conduct; and the impolicy of forcing up the 
markets by ſiniſter means, will not be perceived 
by the intereſted individual, till, by an accu- 
mulation of the grievous evils, the whole be 
ſubverted by one general craſh. God forbid 
that ever ſuch a conſequence ſhould be felt in 
this country; but from ſo ruinous a ſyſtem 
what good is to be expected? Are not the moſt 
alarming evils to be apprehended ? evils which 
have convulſed a neighbouring country to its 


very 
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very centre, and ſhaken moſt of the continental 
ſtates and empires from one end to another? 

We are not, in conſidering this conduct of 
the farmers, wholly to diſregard or overlook 
ſome other conſequences. It is not only pro- 
bable, but even certain, that many perſons are 
at this moment in a ſtate of coNSUMPTION, 
from the wANT oF BREAD in ſufficient de- 
gree, or the compulſory alternative of eating 
barley-bread, and frequently too of very bad 
quality. Whether this may not be deemed a 
breach of the fixth commandment of the deca- 
logue, I ſhall leave to ſuch farmers who, for 
faſhion ſake, perhaps make their appearance at 
church, but would probably think themſelves 
libelled in ſuggeſting, that they had no more 
religion than a drayman's horſe. Out of this 
imputation I wiſh to exempt ſome few, who 
appear to have been caſt in a better mould ; but 
as I propoſed the expediency of conſidering the 
NATURAL or MORAL cauſes of our calamities, 
the ſuggeſtion appears not inapplicable to the 
ſubject, and the obvious reſult of the enquiry 
which was intended. 

In looking at the heavy calendar of priſoners 
at the late aſſizes for this county, and the nature 
of the crimes with which they had been reſpec- 
tively charged, and the number of thoſe in par- 
ticular who were accuſed of ſtealing proviſions ; 
it ſeems difficult to attribute the reſpective of- 
fences ſolely to a viciouſneſs of diſpoſition, 
without connecting the 0PPRESSION OF THE 

TIMES 
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TIMES as a concurring incentive. Of a ten- 
dency to riots and confuſions ſome ſymptoms 
alſo were diſplayed. It is ſeldom that ſuch diſ- 
orderly proceedings are productive of any good; 
and, at all events, the ſecurity of property and 
the preſervation of public peace, ſhould be lead- 
ing objects of attention and regard. But ſuch 
practices, whenever they exceed a moderate pro- 
portion, muſt originate in ſome fundamental 
error, and demand a ſuitable and effectual re- 
medy. For as prevention muſt ever be prefer- 
able to puniſhment ; it would ſurely be good 
policy to ſtrike at the root of the evil, and not 
afford cauſe for complaint of ſuch intolerable 
oppreſſion. Perhaps it is to be regretted that 
riots ſhould ever be crowned with ſucceſs ; per- 
haps we have the greateſt cauſe to lament, that 
diſorderly practices ſhould ever be effectual. 
But the ancient adage, that the hungry belly 
* has no ears, and too frequently the reflection 
thence ariſing, that if a premature death awaits 
the neceſſities of the indigent, it is of little im- 
ce whether the executioner or famine de- 
prives the offender of his life; to ſuch alarming 
arguments, however irrational, what can be 
ſaid? In one inſtance we have been informed 
from a neighbouring town in an adjacent county, 


that the riots produced an immediate reduction 
of eight pence a gallon loaf; and in another in- 
ſtance nearer home we have heard, that ſimilar 
effects were in ſome degree produced, by a ma- 
nifeſt tendency to diſorder. If theſe are facts, 

ſurely 
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ſurely they are moſt awful ones. If the laws 
are to be thus inſulted at pleaſure, is it not an 
encouragement to every ſpecies of anarchy and 
confuſion? That cauſe muſt ſurely be a ſerious 
one, where practices and acts of ſuch a nature 
are tolerated and ſubmitted to. The hands of 
government are weakened, whenever the juſtice 
of the country is thus violated with impunity; 
'Þ and the monopolizing or IT farmer, 
whoever he may be, that occaſions theſe irregu- 
larities, N of the plunder and ket of 
he is indirectly guilty of from the reſt of the 
If community, does all in his power to fubvert 
the government, under which he is ſuffered to 
exerciſe thoſe oppreſſions. A good and loyal 
_— he cannot be; a good member of ſo- 

ciety it will not be pretended that he is. 
It has been aſſerted, that ſeveral of theſe mo- 
nopolizing farmers, on the late. ſudden change 
[' of markets, were tempted to han themſelves, 
and others to cut their throats, or in ſome other 
way to deprive themſelves of life. Into the 
motives of ſuch a DESPERATE REVENGE for 
the diſappointment of their views, I thall not 
pretend to penetrate. If they have really per- 
formed on themſelves ſuch an act of moral 
Juſtice to their country, 'which they had fo 
groſsly inſulted, and rendered themſelves un- 
worthy to live in, where the laws could: not 
effectually reach them; it either ſhews the 
ſtrong exertions of conſcience awakening them 
to a ſenſe of their guilt, or the proud and im- 
D perious 
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ar nature of their minds which could not 
the tauntings and ſcoffings of thoſe whom 
before, probably, they had treated with haugh- 
tineſs, or the power of avarice which had per- 
haps been thus checked and reſtrained, to their 
great loſs, or at leaſt to their heavy diſappoint- 
ment. Unleſs common fame ſhould prove a 
notorious jilt, and render herſelf indictable in 
the court of conſcience as a common liar, a |; 
dealer in flour, who lives not more that one 
hundred miles from Saliſbury, has burnt his 
fingers, by withholding from market a large 
quantity of that article, becauſe his avarice was 
greater than his prudence, in — to allow 
a fair price for carriage. As the uſual obſer- 
vation, it may be ſaid that it is become too 
© hot to hold.” A fimilar declaration has been 
made of the bakers, who have been compelled 
to open their bags to ſupply their ſtocks of 
flour in hand with freſh and wholeſome air. 16 
It ſeems a matter of extraordinary concern, 
that the PRICE oF BREAD in the city of SAL1s- 
BURY ſhould for ſo many months paſt have 
been much HIGHER than the ass1zE in Lox- 
DON, or than the price in any of the neigh- 
bouring towns of Wilts, or any of the adjoining 
counties. To endeavour to account for this, 
the magiſtrates of the city, within a few days 
paſt, ſummoned the bakers to attend them at 
the Council Chamber. But of what avail 
could ſuch an enquiry be, when it is notorious 
that they had all aſſembled, in the evening of 
| the 
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the day previous to ſuch attendance, to agree 
upon the kind and degree of information which 
ſhould be given on the ſubjet. Did they ac- 
quaint the magiſtrates, that they were in the 
practice of buying wheat at three pounds or 
more per load under the loweſt price returned 
to the Inſpector? This is not to be ſuppoſed. — 
Did they ſtate to them that a comparativel 
ſmall ; 09p-a of wheat is purchaſed at a hig 
price, for the purpoſe of augmenting the ave- 
rage price, in that reſpect alſo, much beyond 
what it ought to be deemed? No.—Did they 
acquaint them, that almoſt all the wheat is pur- 
chaſed below the average price returned as the 
current price of the market, and that . — 
reſſ gain a very great advanta o. 
Ho know, 5 Cage they % to be 
convinced, that a fingle ſack purchaſed at a 
high price, is no criterion of the real ſtate of 
the market, —that quantity ſhould be conſidered 
as well as price, —and that all returns ſhould 
be made in both? This is unqueſtionable. It 
is done ſpecifically in the London market ; and 
hence i: is that the aſſize is ſo much lower 
within the Bills of Mortality. It ought to be 
done in all other markets; and Inſpectors ſhould 
be inſtructed to calculate the average, not on a 
ſingle buſhel or ſack of the two extremes, with- 
out regard to quantity, but on the aggregate 
both of price and quantity. 
This, indeed, will be of no avail, until mea- 
ſures are taken to enforce a PUBLIC tranſac- 
D 2 tion 
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tion of . buſineſs in the, coxN MARKET. II 
will be of no avail, until meaſures are alſo taken 
to put the laws in force againſt falſe returns 
either of price or quantity. Acts of Parlia- 
ment are dead letters, unleſs enforced; and 
never, was there a ſeaſon, when it was ſo highly 
neceſſary to enforce them, by ſuing ſor the pe- 
nalties incurred in tranſgreſſing them. 

An equal difficulty of fixing an aſſige has oc- 
curred at DoxCHESTER ; but at length, from 
a ſuſpicion of the true reaſon, the millers and 
bakers have been ſummoned to ſhew cauſe why 
the penalty of ten pounds ſhould not be en- 
forced. A ſimilar inveſtigation has been made 
at DuRHAam, where a miller was convicted of 
not making a due return to the Inſpector of 
the quantity and price of the wheat he had 
purchaſed during. the preceding week ; a ſyſtem, 
in which the magiſtrates have laudably deter- 
mined to perſevere. Vet from Lewes in Suſſex 
it is affirmed, that, notwithſtanding a numer- 
ous attendance of farmers and millers, no re- 
turn of wheat was made on the ſecond of 
Auguſt to the Inſpector, and that, from ſome 
cauſe or other, it ſo happens almoſt every other 
market day. | 

Notwithſtanding the great quantities of wheat 
of native growth which are known to be in the 
kingdom, and the vaſt influx of foreign grain 
and flour into the ports; the market at War- 
miniſter on the ſecond inſt. (Auguſt) roſe upon 
an average, eight ſhillings per quarter, or two 

pounds 


I Ip: 
pounds per load, which will have the effect of 


advancing on the quartern loaf, one penny. 

It is underſtood, however, that this Wars 
MINSTER JULEP has been of infinite ſervice 
to the FLOUR MERCHANT alluded to in a pre- 
ceding page; whoſe prudence has been queſti- 
oned in refuſing a fair price for carriage. It is 
conjectured. that the ingredients forming this 
draught, have been, of a very compoſing 
nature; and bid fair to relieve him from 
the apprehenſions entertained of a fever in the 
brain. A ſecond doſe of this ſort will, I truſt, 
be unneceſſary; and though he may have caught 
@ little cold in the pocket, it is hoped that the 
effects may gradually diflipate, and alarming 
ſymptoms in other reſpects be counteracted and 
prevented. 1 ſhall only add, that if, as I have 
demonſtrated, the ſcarcity of wheat has been 
fictitious, there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
other ſorts of grain have been at leaſt ſomewhat 
more plentiful than has been pretended. 
Many of the conjectures already advanced 
have been realized. It is a fact, which can be 
proved ſufficiently by ſeveral perſons in Saliſ- 
bury, that a MILLER and DEALER IN CORN 
purchaſed in NewsBuRyY market, the thirty+ 
farſt of July, thirty loads of good Engliſh wheat 
at ſeventeen pounds per load, and could have 
purchaſed one hundred loads, or indeed almoſt 
any quantity, after the ſame rate. And yet 
we have long been very gravely and hypocri- 
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tically, I had almoſt ſaid, infernally told that 
there was a real ſcarcity. 

It is not in England only, that this game 
has been ſo long playing off on the euBLIc 
CREDULITY. It is ſtated from EDinBuRGH, 
that on the twenty-ninth of July, that market 
contained three hundred and ſeven bolls of oat- 
meal, a greater quantity than had been ſeen at 
any one time within the year. Except on one 
occaſion, not nearly. ſo much had ever been 
pitched. The public had long been told of 
exceflive ſcarcity, but on the near approach of 
a new harveſt, this extraordinary ſupply ſud- 
denly appears. It is juſtly remarked, ** ſurely 


«© theſe oats have not grown ſince Chriſtmas } . 


« Where then have they been during theſe 
months of ſcarcity, and when the price has 
* been ſo exceſſive, and is ſtill fo high as three 
„ ſhillings and four-pence per peck? 

But certainly our blood muſt boil with in- 
dignation, when we learn, that at Briſtol, on 
the night of the twenty-eighth of July, two 
ſoldiers who had been relieved from guard, de- 
tected a man with a wheel barrow, on or near 
the quay, containing ROTTEN FLOUR, that 
had periſhed by hoarding, which he was con- 
ing to be thrown into the river. He ac- 
knowledged that he had been employed before 
in a fimilar way, but refuſed to name his em- 
ployers. O tempora! O mores / 

One of the London papers of the fifth of 
Auguſt ſtates, that one of the Wiltſhire farmers 


will 
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will loſe one thouſand pounds by the FALL 
oF WHEAT, on bis old flock only, without any 
calculation on the advantages he had hoped to 
make from the new crop. And in another 
London print, of the ſame date, it is ſtated, that 
a farmer, not five miles from MAarLBORoOUGH 
in this county, has declared that he ſhall loſe 
five hundred pounds by witholding wheat from 
market, and refuſing an enormous price for 
great part of it. He has now by him two ricks, 
ſeven loads, and five bags of old wheat; and has 
ſworn never to dine again at an ordinary (where, 
we may conceive, he ad been perſuaded by his 
neighbours to keep it back) but carry his cruſt 
in his pocket to market, and there quietly 
mumble it under a pent-houſe, and for ever 
deplore his folly, avarice, and extortion. Un- 
leſs my Readers ſhould coniider this as an act 
of penitence, they will probably ſay, with me, 
it is pity that ſuch plunderers ſhould ever have 
a cruſt to mumble. 

I have alluded to the manæuvre at Warmin- 
ſter. From that neighbourhood ſeveral pur- 
chaſers came to Saliſbury market, on Tueſday 
the fifth of Auguſt, and prevented a farther re- 
duction, though it fell in London five pounds 
per load on Monday. The millers there are 
ſaid to have declared that they would puſh up 
the markets, if it coſt them fifty pounds a man; 
how truly I know not, but the effet on our 
market was, as I have ſtated. Though bread is 
with us at two ſhillings and five-pence per 
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Hungerford, &c. from ſix- pence to one ſhill Þ 
a'gallon leſs. 1 ee 1 fe 
One of the prints referred to, after fome re- 
ſoning on the article of hops in beer, as a z- 
CESSARY of life, for which none but pernicious 
ſubſtitutes can be found, thus expoſtulates: 
«Is the health of the people a juſt care of go- 
% yernment and the laws; or is it not? And is 
« it, or is it not a crime to poiſon the health 
of the people? With what motive the wri- 
ter aſks theſe queſtions, I ſhall not trouble 
myſelf; but they are ſo completely applicable 
to my preſent ſubject, that they cannot be too 
frequently inculcated. Do they not fully ap- 
ply to the conduct of the farmers, and the me- 
nœuvres of the millers and "bakers, to keep up 
the markets? Do they not prove a combina- 
tion, which is ſo powerful, chat the ſtrong arm 
of law, or a new Act of Parliament, can alone 
deſtroy? 3 nne 
- Two informations have been laid at BxtyvGz- | 
WATER, for the crime of FORESTALLING, in 
purchaſing ſixteen tons of potatoes of the grow- 
ing crop, to be delivered between Michaelmas 
and Lady-day; and the parties are bound over 
to proſecute. As a duty to the public, a ſalu- 
execution of the laws will, we truſt, be- 
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